STRIKES AND THE INDUSTRIAL
ORGANIZATION *
NYONE who has read with attention the current
discussion of labor topics must have noticed that
writers start from assumptions, in regard to the doctrine
of wages, which are as divergent as notions on the same
subject-matter well can be. It appears, therefore, that
we must have a dogma of wages, that we cannot reason
correctly about the policy or the rights of the wages system
until we have such a dogma, and that, in the meantime,
it is not strange that confusion and absurdity should be
the chief marks of discussion carried on before this prime
condition is fulfilled.
Some writers assume that wages can be raised if the
prices of products be raised, and that no particular diffi-
culty would be experienced in raising prices; others assume
that wages could be raised if the employers would be satis-
fied with smaller profits for themselves; still others assume
that wages could be raised or lowered according as the
cost of living rises or falls. These are common and popular
assumptions, and have nothing to do with the controversies
of professional economists about the doctrine of wages,
The latter are a disgrace to the science, and have the especial
evil at this time that the science cannot respond to the chief
demand now made upon it.
If the employer could simply add any increase of wages
to his prices, and so recoup himself at the expense of the
consumer, no employer would hold out long against a
strike* Why should he? Why should he undertake loss,
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